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BOOK REVIEWS 

The New American Government and its Work. By James T. 

Young. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. 

xi, 658.) 

This new book on the American government deals almost entirely 
with our government as it is today and the governing work which it 
has done in recent years, in State and nation. The work is not his- 
torical in the sense of dealing with the distant past but it is historical 
in its method and content in dealing with the living present. It does 
not deal with local government, apart from the field of state legisla- 
tion. It does not consider rural government nor does it in any way 
attempt to reveal the evolution of our government from the institu- 
tions of the past. There is nothing in the volume about shires or coun- 
ties or the sheriff or the posse comitatus, nothing about the town or 
the town-meeting, or any other of our traditional and revered govern- 
mental fountainheads and origins. It does not discuss colonial charters 
and their relation to state constitutions, nor does it explain the prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution nor the weakness and failure of the 
Old Confederation. It tells nothing of the making of the United States 
Constitution nor how the Union grew nor how the national government 
of today came to be what it is. The past is left on one side, except as 
it is incidentally drawn upon to illustrate the civic and social law and 
government of the generation now living. 

Without presenting any historical background the author starts 
right in with the influence of modern business on government and 
with the influence of modern business on government and with a de- 
scription of the real influences and actual processes by which govern- 
ment is conducted. He shows how in actual practice the traditional 
and antiquated theory of "checks and balances" and "division of gov- 
ernmental powers" are superseded and disregarded. The author first 
takes up the national government, giving a few of his briefer chapters 
to the character and conduct of the presidency and to the working of 
the senate and house. Historical illustrations are used to throw light 
upon present day operations and the recent changes in the personnel 
and conduct of our legislative bodies are analyzed and presented in a 
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way to point the significance in the new line-up of forces in the national 
political arena. 

The main strength of the volume lies in its discussion of the powers 
of congress and of the enlarging functions and powers of government 
as seen in state legislation. Nine full chapters are devoted to the 
powers of congress. These chapters deal with taxation and finance, 
the regulation of commerce, the trade commission, the federal police 
power, the war power, congressional conservation, and national con- 
trol over territories. Much of the treatment deals with the scope, con- 
stitutionality, and effect of national laws. Numerous court decisions 
and authorities "are cited and drawn upon to support and explain the 
statements and conclusions that are given. The more important con- 
gressional acts touching taxation and money, railway regulation, fed- 
eral control over state trade, combinations in restraint of trade, cor- 
poration taxes, holding companies and interlocking directorates, acts 
relating to pure food and drugs, immigration, conservation, the gen- 
eral police power — these and kindred lines of congressional activity 
receive ample attention and elucidation. 

Almost an equal amount of space is given to the States and their 
work, in their regulation of business and in their greater activity, in- 
creasing laws, and enlarging powers, in relation to labor, education, 
health, police powers, charities and corrections, taxation, finance, high- 
ways, and the safe-guarding of civil rights in conflicts between indi- 
viduals and corporations. Such are the subjects matter of the author's 
work, and his presentation of them mark him as a student not only of 
political science but of economics and sociology as well. Any one who 
is interested in social conditions and the way government is attempting 
to meet these conditions will find a great store of information and 
rich food for thought in this volume. A chapter on public opinion 
deals with the various organizations and agencies that help to affec 
opinion — civic associations, expert advice, clubs for propaganda, the 
Farmer's Grange, manufacturing associations, and labor movements. 
A full score of movements, or causes, have each its organization behind 
it to push its claims and demands upon the attention of public opinion 
and of the law making body. 

The large field of party government, party organization and party 
usage, is very meagrely considered, in view of the large, if not pre- 
ponderating, influence that party has always had, and still has, in the 
control of government in America. Herein is the weaker side of the 
volume. The author may be doubted when he asserts that the na- 
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tional committee in substance controls the national convention. It did 
so once in a notable case in recent party history, but it had not usually 
done so before and it is pretty certain not likely to do so again. It is 
questionable to speak of "the South and Southwest where there are 
no Republican voters," and it is quite too liberal to say that the Repub- 
lican party has adopted the plan for " a representation of each State 
based on the Republican vote of that State" (p. 554). The new rep- 
resentation of four delegates at large and one from each congressional 
district still retains the old federal idea of representation based on both 
States and population; the party vote is not yet made the measure of 
power in the national convention. The unwritten law of the party, 
that is, old party habits are hard to change — new wine seems to have 
an aversion to old bottles. 

In a volume treating of such a wide and varied range of topics as 
this volume attempts, it is usually not difficult for a reviewer to point 
out some errors both of omission and commission. Teachers and stu- 
dents who use the New American Government will find its index inade- 
quate. The vice president and presidential succession appear to be 
dropped from the volume. Indiana readers will be disappointed to 
note that in the chapter on "The State and Education," the "Gary 
Plan," now so widely discussed, and the creditable beginning by Indi- 
ana in the promotion of vocation training so highly recognized by 
Professor Dewey, receive no mention from our author. 

But it may seem ungracious to point out minor errors in a volume so 
excellent and so compact with valuable information. Professor Young's 
volume will be found a most useful and workable text for college and 
academic classes in the study of the American government and of recent 
experiments and policies in American legislation. 

Das Internationale Landkriegsrecht Erldutert. By Dr. Karl 
Strtjpp. (Frankfurt am Main: Joseph Baer & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xii, 252.) 

The past year has not tended to produce a judicial attitude upon 
current European works on the international law of war. It is easy 
to be biased, hard to be just. With such an admission the reviewer 
approaches Dr. Strupp's monograph on the International Law of Land- 
warfare. The author's scholarly reputation makes one anticipate a 
valuable contribution to the subject. But is such a thing possible at 
the present time? The main body of the text was evidently prepared 



